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varied, sometimes "co-nan," or " co-nanny," but the call given by men was 
almost always " co-dack, co-dack," leaving " nan " for the boys. Doubtless 
it was only a perversion of " co-nan." We always called hogs with the cry 
"chook, chook," sometimes degenerating into "choog." Hens were of 
course called " biddy, biddy," and it is perhaps worthy of note, as indicating 
the lack of power in animals to notice exact articulation, that the cats would 
come running whenever we called " biddy," as if it were " kitty." " Kitty " 
and " puss," or " pussy," were used for the cats ad libitum. In driving 
cattle or horses one word, not mentioned there, was common, "glang," 
evidently corrupted from " go along." " Inarticulate sounds " are men- 
tioned as desired, on page 82. I hardly know how they can be represented. 
We sometimes called both pigs and hens with sounds made by the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, slightly like the call of the cock when he has 
found a tid-bit for his hens. It occurs to me now, though I don't know 
that I ever thought of it before, that it is a little singular that we had differ- 
ent terms for frightening or driving away different animals. They are 
doubtless familiar to every family where domestic animals are kept : " Scat " 
for the cat, " get out " for the dog, " shoo " for the hens, and the same for 
the sheep, and always " whee ! whee ! whee 1 " to drive the pigs or hogs. — 
Silvanus Hayward, Globe Village, Mass. 

American Notes and Queries. — Among periodicals containing folk- 
lore should be mentioned " American Notes and Queries " (weekly), of 
Philadelphia, now in its second volume. This journal promises to be very 
useful in furnishing information as to customs, superstitions, proverbs, say- 
ings, etc., concerning which inquiries may be made. Among members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, who are contributors, we note the names 
of Mr. A. F. Chamberlain and Mr. C. L. Pullen. The articles concerning 
folk-lore are too numerous for us to index under the head of Journals. 
We note, however, especially, an article of Mr. Chamberlain, in which he 
shows that the words by which the peanut is known in parts of the South — 
goober and pinder — are of African origin (vol. ii. p. 120). We wish the 
journal all success. The subscription is $3.00 per annum. 



RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

Eskimo. — A recent number of the " Meddelelser om Gr0nland " (No. X.) 
contains the important collection of Eskimo tales made by G. Holm at 
Angmagsalik, on the east coast of Greenland, edited by H. Rink. This 
collection contains forty-seven tales and five songs, and is of great interest, 
being collected among the extreme eastern Eskimo, who have heretofore 
not come into contact with Europeans. It is principally due to Dr. Rink's 
great work on Eskimo legends that attention to this subject has been 
called, and the present collection is due to the incentive given by him. 
We cannot enumerate here the valuable contents of this collection, but 
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confine ourselves to mentioning a few remarks made by Rink in his notes 
on the legends. Among the tales twelve or fourteen are identical with tales 
from other regions, principally from the west coast of Greenland, while 
about the same number contain well-known elements of tales. Sixteen are 
peculiar to Angmagsalik, but are alike in their general character to Eskimo 
tales from other regions. In these legends the general ideas of sun, moon, 
and stars, and other important mythical characters, are set forth. In his 
notes Dr. Rink compares the tales with those from Greenland, Baffin 
Land, and Labrador. 

The same number of the " Meddelelser " contains a treatise on the dia- 
lect of East Greenland, by Dr. N. Rink. Although this paper is mainly 
philological in character, it is not void of interest from other points of 
view, the dialect showing a most marked tendency to avoiding certain 
words, and using descriptive terms instead. This fact is presumably due 
to the custom of avoiding mention of certain names connected with de- 
ceased persons, but it may also be explained by assuming that terms of the 
sacred language, which is largely composed of descriptive terms, have been 
embodied in the ordinary language. 

British Columbia. — A. Bastian, in his recent work, " Allerlei aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde," gives a graphic description of the ceremo- 
nial cannibalism of the Bilqula, according to Jacobsen, who for several 
years has resided among this tribe. The custom is closely connected with 
the legends of this people, as recorded in the first number of this journal 
(p. 60). In the " Proceedings of the United States National Museum " (1888, 
p. 197), Dr. F. Boas describes the houses of the Kwakiutl, and explains 
the connection between their carvings and paintings and the traditions of 
the various gentes. 

Oregon. — Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, in the January number of the " Ameri- 
can Anthropologist," records some myths of the Athapascan tribes of the 
Siletz Reservation, Oregon. He gives their creative myth, in which it is 
told how the land first arose from the depth of the ocean ; how the great 
being, Qawaneca, after having made the land, summoned the sun, which 
was at that time in the far north. Of two of his hairs serpents were made. 
An enormous serpent coiled itself five times around the world, and thus 
keeps it together. Then dogs were created. Subsequently a woman came 
from the south, who became the mother of the Indians. 

Blackfeet. — Rev. Dr. John McLean, in the " Proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Institute," gives a full description of the sun-dance, as witnessed by 
himself. Regarding the origin of the dance he says : " The records of 
tradition state that an old woman had a sick child, which she loved ten- 
derly. In her anxiety for its recovery she prayed incessantly to Natos 
(the sun) for help in her distress. One evening, as she slept, Natos ap- 
peared to her in a dream, and told her that if she would build a sun-lodge, 
and make sacrifices to him, the child would get well. She awoke, and told 
her people of the wonderful vision ; the lodge was erected, the festival was 
held, and the child recovered. Since that period the sun-dance has been 
annually held." Dr. McLean's description is full of interest, giving the 
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details of the feast, and, as it seems to us, the first satisfactory explanation 
of the ceremonies. 

Mound-Builders. — Rev. Stephen D. Peet, in the " American Antiqua- 
rian," treats the question whether there are any myths embodied in the 
effigy mounds, and, if so, whether these myths can be identified as belong- 
ing to any particular tribe. The paper is one of a long series on effigy 
mounds. 

Navajo. — Dr. Washington Matthews has published an interesting col- 
lection of gambling songs of the Navajo, published in the January number 
of the " American Anthropologist." They are sung at the game of the 
Kesitce, of which a description is given. The game is, to some extent, 
sacred in its nature, for the playing is confined to the winter, the only time 
when their myths may be told and their most important ceremonies con- 
ducted. The game depends on a legend for its explanation, of which Dr- 
Matthews gives an epitome. It refers to a contest between the animals of 
the night and the animals of the day, which resulted in the present arrange- 
ment of day and night. 

Guatemala. — The publisher and editor of the magnificent " Internation- 
ales Archiv fur Ethnographie " have issued a supplement to the first num- 
ber of this journal : " Die Ethnologie der Indianerstamme und Guatemala," 
by Dr. Otto Stoll. The work, which is beautifully illustrated, gives a suc- 
cinct description of the ancient and present natives of Guatemala, and con- 
tains a brief abstract of the cosmogony and deities of these Indians. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 

Biblioteca Mythica. Henri Gaidoz. La Rage et St. Hubert. Paris. 
Alphonse Picard, Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 82. 1887. Pp. 224. 8vo. 

This volume is an excellent example of a special treatise, which, by il- 
lustrating a particular subject with extensive learning, throws light on the 
general principles of popular belief and legend. 

It is not likely that our readers are well informed as to the connection 
between hydrophobia and Saint Hubert, who is the special patron and 
deliverer of those threatened with this malady. They may be interested 
in some account of the pilgrimages which are still made to his shrine, in 
the village of St. Hubert, among the Ardennes of Belgium, to which a 
hundred and thirty persons, on an average, annually resort. The mode 
of treatment is as follows : The person who is to be operated on, after 
having in the morning heard mass and communed, is led into the sac- 



